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STYLE AND THE MONUMENT. 



Among the many suggestions for a Grant Monument, and the 
rather confused gropings of public opinion as to where and what 
it should be, there has been a dangerous silence as to those large 
underlying considerations which ought to govern and guide the 
choice. 

One sees often and hears daily the demand that the tomb shall 
be "strictly American." " Give us," they say "something char- 
acteristically American." Now, the only "strictly American" 
monuments are Indian earth mounds and Central American build- 
ings. The latter are impressive and elaborate enough for a great 
memorial purpose, but their primitive design and archaic embel- 
lishments render them as unfit for nineteenth-century American 
uses as a Japanese temple or a Cambodian pagoda. We are an 
unartistic people, with neither an indigenous nor an adopted art 
language in which to render grand thoughts. We are ignorant of 
the meaning and use of style — that spontaneous but concurrent 
mode which races of men have devised and accepted as the fittest 
expression of their race ideals. Till there is an American race 
there cannot be an American style. So and so many millions of 
English, Germans, Irish, Africans, Italians, and Chinamen, getting 
prosperous and fat on a rich new continent, may, for the purposes 
of popular expression, be called a people ; bound loosely together 
by a system of government they become a nation, but they do not 
make a race, and until they do, all talk of an American style is 
empty and idle. To demand a strictly American monument is 
about equivalent to inviting the eulogist of General Grant to 
deliver his oration in a strictly American language. Not only 
have we no American style of architectural art, but there is not the 
smallest sign of the birth of a style or even of the desire for one. 
In later periods, when the composite elements of American pop- 
ulations are melted down into one race alloy, when there are no 
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more Irish or Germans, Negroes and English, but only Americans, 
belonging to one defined American race, that race will become 
conscious of its own ideals and aspirations, its own sentiments and 
emotions, and, as all other great races have done before it, will find 
its own fit means of expression. Just now we are as far from pos- 
sessing style as the Germans ; rather farther than the Digger 
Indians. Artists we have whose work shows much personal origi- 
nality, but there it all ends, and ends far short of a style. 

Not only are we innocent of all style of our own, but we are 
phenomenally ignorant and obtuse as to the requirements of the 
styles of other races and ages. We use them only to abuse them ; 
we adopt them only to mutilate and burlesque them. Our all but 
universal ignorance and misuse of art has its origin in the absence 
of that delicate sentiment of what is fit and appropriate which lies 
at the very roots of style. There must be a sensitive consciousness 
of the significance and relation of leading lines, in short, for com- 
position, and an instinct for the harmony or inharmony of details, 
before an artist or a people can rightly use style. From Bangor to 
San Diego we seem never weary of contriving for ourselves belong- 
ings which are artistically discordant and customs which are wholly 
inappropriate. 

Perhaps a few instances may serve to make the writer's meaning 
a little clearer. 

The first great achievement of the American people was the 
Declaration of Independence, and this solemn, momentous act of 
national manhood has been celebrated for more than a century. 
There were a hundred ways, graceful and grave, in which In- 
dependence Day might have been commemorated and rendered 
sacred in the minds of our rather pert and unrespecting youth. 
Did we devise a manner of celebration noble and appropriate ? 
Did we even invent something "strictly American?" No! 
We went to the terrestrial and intellectual antipodes and im- 
ported a Chinese jollification oy fire-crackers, deliberately choosing 
to offer as our tribute to Independence a senseless pandemonium 
of petty snappings, and the incense of evil smell. 

Then we took a hundred years to build a monument for the 
great soldier and statesman whom we delight to call the Father of 
his Country. And at last, produced — what ? Something whose 
inmost significance is essentially appropriate 9 On the contrary, 
we have dedicated to Washington an obelisk — that symbol which 
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pious -worshipers of " bulls and tomcats " upon tbe Nile had con- 
secrated as the special emblem of Generation, and the particular 
privilege of certain erotic potentates. It is idle to say that the 
obelisk has been habilitated and purged by its association with 
respectable graveyards, for its misuse there does not in the least 
save it from what Mr. Gladstone calls the " flagrant symbolism " 
made perpetual by its dedication to Osiris. 

For style in music alone we inherit from our Teutonic 
forebears a certain appreciation, in all other modes of artistic ex- 
pression we are deaf, dumb, and blind. We are not quite like the 
Shah of Persia, who was profoundly touched by the tuning up of 
the great orchestra in Albert Hall, and bored to extinction by the 
rich poetry of the fifth symphony ; yet in the other arts we seem 
positively to enjoy the most egregious discord and to be uncon- 
scious of real harmonies. 

For instance, so universal a thing as a drawing-room is, with 
the rarest exception, a mere wreck of styles, a maelstrom into which 
all sorts of works of decorative and pure art are drawn and sucked 
down together into mutual ruin. Our rooms are like the tuning 
of the Shah's orchestra — a noisy discord of notes, each one perhaps 
tolerable in itself, but wretched when sounded together in violation 
of the fixed laws of harmony. 

There may be a dozen good drawing-rooms in America. Into 
one of these — in a Fifth Avenue palace — the writer stepped with 
astonishment a few months ago. A white, Louis XIV. oak room, 
with a hoiserie of the most chaste and exquisite carving ; a true, 
authentic example of the very acme of French decorative skill ; 
as fine a piece of the elegant wealth of ornament, with lively 
lightness, as the epoch of the Grand Monarque ever produced, and 
actually here in New York ! The ceiling is perfectly in keeping ; 
each dessus de porte the charming work of a good painter ; the 
movables and stuffs strictly de style. Here was the symphony, and 
not the tum-tum of the tuning-up jargon, and it occurred to the 
writer to see what society in general thought of it. One group 
of bediamonded women were unanimous that " it wasn't a patch 

on Mrs. 's boudoir." Now, Mrs. 's boudoir is nothing 

but the disjecta membra of a once important bank account ; it 
reeks money, it exudes costliness — very likely the chairs are stuffed 
with curled coupons — but to an art-loving mind it is a dreary, 
poverty-smitten waste. Another fair creature said the Louis XIV. 
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room was " cold as a palace." The verdict was unanimous. No 
one cared for the real poem in decoration ; every one preferred 
the glories of the neo-Pullmanic boudoir. 

What are you going to do with such a people ? 

In loftier matters, too, than decoration, we are hopelessly 
obtuse to the appropriate. 

Lately a statue of the " Puritan " was unveiled in Central Park 
with the ordinary amount of eloquence and ceremony which 
from time to time marks the conversion of that sylvan retreat 
into a sort of Madame Toussaud's. This particular work seems to 
the writer to be well up to Mr. Ward's high mark of excellence, 
even to possess some very unusual merits ; but the ceremony of 
unveiling would have thrown the whole "Mayflower" into fits. 
The solemn Puritan quenched within his English home-loving 
heart that fire of local attachment which is aflame in every true 
Briton, and came a sad and weary pilgrim to the inhospitable 
shore of a howling wilderness. To free himself from the English 
Church on one hand, and the freethinkers of his day on the 
other, he turned his back on all the charm of England, and ac- 
cepted what even now can hardly be called gay, a life in Massa- 
chusetts. At last, here in the very capital of our dear bourgeois civil- 
ization, we erect a statue of this austere personage of two hundred 
years ago. We are not given to self-denials ourselves — we don't 
particularly care to make even small sacrifices for religion — we 
have changed all that; but one fine day we find ourselves ready 
with a fine work of art, appropriately swathed in its so-called 
veil, and then what do we do ? We commit the ceremonies to an 
Episcopal bishop and an Agnostic ! — the very two characters 
the poor Puritan went into banishment to get rid of. 

If we were to set up a statue of St. Thomas Aquinas to-mor- 
row, ten to one we should ask Bob Ingersoll to make the oration, 
and invite Aimee to sing " Un marl sage." 

It has been said of us by transatlantic critics that Americans 
have talent, but never genius. This is most unfair; if for nothing 
else, we have a positive and unrivaled genius for the inappropriate. 
There is something wrong about the brain and nerve of a 
people who so signally lack all idea of the fitness of things, of 
what goes with what harmoniously, of what should and what 
should not be brought together. We show this failing in every 
department of life, in morals, in matter of the intellect, and in 
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every possible phase of the pure or practical arts, in society, in 
dress, in taste, in everything. And for just this reason the pro- 
posal to make a great work of art gives to all artistic Americans 
the cold shudders. We know that we are in danger of a monster 
of conglomerate nature, something to cause years of mortification 
until public opinion shall wake up and demolish it. 

Let us for once approach the subject of a public monument 
with a little modesty. It might be most becoming to us. We 
don't know — we never tried it. 

Here we are about to build a great work, which, two thousand 
years hence, will be held to express the tribute of a people already 
rich and numerous, to the first soldier of a great war. It will 
reflect our place in civilization, our material status, our artistic 
judgment ; in short, it will stamp us as the monuments of other 
lands and civilization, mark the power and beauty or weak ugli- 
ness of their national spirit. Our choice lies between architecture 
and sculpture, or a union of both arts. Sculpture alone, even 
at colossal dimensions, is incapable of the solidity and breadth 
of mass desirable for the tribute of fifty millions of people. 
Architecture only can achieve the grand and stately propor- 
tions, the large tranquillity and permanence of a truly great 
monument. The writer assumes, therefore, that those who are 
to choose for us will make the memorial a work of architecture, 
however much they may leave of the subordinate embellishments 
to sculpture or painting, or glass-making, wood-carving, or mosaic. 
And it is ardently to be desired that the deciding authorities 
should reflect most seriously on the various architectural styles, 
and the social life of which they were the just and fit expressions, 
in order that they shall choose that mode which most nearly 
harmonizes with our American history and ideals. 

First of all, let us hope that they will select a style among 
those which have culminated since the Christian era. This is 
Anno Domini, not the period of Thotmes II. We do not live in 
the soft Nilotic air and the dark voluptuous gloom of the sensual 
Egyptian religion. Nor is there in our type of mind and life the 
least affinity with the classic Greeks. They were a subtle, meta- 
physical people, satirical but poetic, full of doubt and fuller of 
belief ; yet, above all, positively inspired with a love and compre- 
hension of art, with the most delicate and sublimated sense of its 
unities and its sacred requirements. 
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If the average Greek gentleman of the time of, say Praxiteles, 
should land at the Battery and make his way up Broadway, we 
can fancy his sufferings. 

It should seem that we had frozen our fingers too often in 
experimenting with the cold beauty of the Greek in New England 
villages to care to try it again. Behold a colorless little Massa- 
chusetts hamlet ; the bare boughs of its elms traced against a 
stone-gray winter sky, which has been carded into long, horizontal 
lines by the teeth of the East wind. A prim little Puritan 
maiden, sharp as a stock-broker, and with an unabridged diction- 
ary of a mind, trips along between parallel banks of snow, and 
briskly mounts the steps of a white-pine Parthenon, the residence 
of her father, the leading deacon in the Second Congregational 
Church over the way. This family have lived in its classic 
structure for two generations, utterly unconscious of the pitiless 
humor of their situation. People with the smallest shred of 
sense of appropriateness would have torn down their Greek 
temple, or, being Yankees, sold it piecemeal for reputable kind- 
ling-wood. 

Let us have no Greek temple on the Riverside Drive. When 
we sit in white kitons in the cool of the day, within the classic 
shade of Jones' Wood, to discuss and speculate on the essence of 
tragic love, and, if baffled, adjourn to consult the oracle in 
Hoboken, it will be time to construct a temple of Nike Apteros 
over our warrior dead. 

The Renaissance certainly is better suited to sumptuous civic 
and domestic uses than to a great memorial ; it lends itself to the 
town-hall and the chateau, but it lacks the unity and grand- 
eur, the deep-rooted power needful for a great tomb. The orna- 
ment is forever calling the eye away from the mass, and even the 
ornament is inferior to that of other styles. Such a splendid ex- 
ample as the palace in Seville, where the rich, freely drawn plate- 
resco ornaments are massed on a building which inherits something 
of the solidity of Roman Spain, fails to hold a permanent place in 
one's heart. 

Of modern architects only the French can be said to have 
devised style, and their charming creations are too gay and bright 
with Gallic levity to be applicable to mortuary purposes. It is the 
style in which to house a pretty and witty woman, not to cover in 
the ashes of a hero. 
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The choice would seem to lie between Gothic and Komanesque. 
It seems to the writer that this is neither the age nor people to 
meddle with Gothic art. To do Gothic work requires a Gothic 
heart, a Gothic head, and a Gothic hand. We are sophisticated, 
blase, indifferent to nature, and conventional to the last degree. 
The men who awoke from the sleep of the dark ages and suddenly 
broke loose from the monastic authority, prerogative, and precedent, 
and within fifty years created a style and carried it to the consum- 
mate flower of its whole life, were simple, direct, and religious. 
They made a passionate appeal direct to nature to help them in 
their new ideal of ornamentation, and she showered her favors 
upon them. Of Gothic architecture we have done little more 
than to cobble up some unsuccessful plagiarisms in the way 
of churches, and to nail a few rather thin boards together into sad 
little suburban villas, having a certain sanctimony of English per- 
pendicular windows. 

It has remained for England to demonstrate the inability of the 
modern mind to grasp the Gothic. Witness the vain repetition (as 
bad in art as in prayer) and long-drawn monotony of Westminster 
Palace, with its un-Gothic sameness of facade after facade. How- 
ever, let us speak tenderly and humanely of poor Britain, for her 
crimes against the Gothic have met with the fullness of retribution 
in the Albert Memorial, a pretentious work only valuable as a 
warning to teach how a large idea can be belittled in execution. 
The colossal fire-gilt statue of the late Prince Consort sits under a 
lofty pinnacled canopy of iron. The figure, like most British sculpt- 
ure, is graceless, inanimate, and devoid of all character save a cer- 
tain well-nourished, after-dinnerish, Philistine placidity. Over- 
head the architectural design is crude as to its general mass, and 
loaded with coarsely designed, mechanical-looking ornamentation. 
Not only are the details wanting in all that nervous vim and sharp 
autographic character which is the joy of real Gothic, but they are 
unnecessarily vulgarized by a "swell" ostentation of gilt and a 
blunder of ignorant color. Fairly good work may be seen in cer- 
tain portions of the relief frieze which surrounds the platform, 
but its merits are obscured by four allegorical groups which trav- 
esty respectively the four continents and resemble nothing so 
much as the triumphal entry of Barnum's circus into a provincial 
town. 

Ah, happy England ! As elsewhere the ivy hides under its 
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green compassion the multitude of your sins against art, so in Lon- 
don the blessed fog, a mercy in gray, as Mr. Whistler might truly 
call it, wraps its soft mystery around the great monument of Uxor. 

There is no particular reason given why miracles are never 
encored, nor is there any valid reason why a true Gothic artist 
might not appear on earth again suddenly, say in Harlem, only 
so far he has not. Even if he did, it is very questionable whether 
his style would be truly appropriate for the tomb of an American 
general of the nineteenth century. 

The phase of national life and art to which we must nearly ap- 
proach, the intellectual bent most akin to ours, is that of the mid- 
dle period of the Roman Empire. We are far more Roman than 
English ; indeed, the most extraordinary feature of the American 
is his un-Englishness. The chief experiences of the Roman people 
were what ours have been — war, trade, and sudden expansion into 
national greatness, an expansion so rapid and immense as to over- 
shadow and mar the serenity and order of social life. Material 
prosperity and political administration were the leading pursuits. 
Rome and America have loved luxury and pomp. Each civiliza- 
tion might be called a political success : both must be judged so- 
cial failures. Rome loved the big ; it seemed in harmony with the 
prodigious growth of Roman populations and the gigantic spread 
of the imperial system. Size, brute mass, the big figures of the 
census are our pride. Like the Romans, we adore quantity. 

The splendid expansion of the Roman Empire gave an impetus 
to the production of architectural monuments in which bigness 
was realized at the occasional cost of greatness. In that they 
showed their inferior art perception to the Greeks, who only asked 
of their craftsmen greatness, rarely exacting bigness. 

American civilization and taste, American life and problems, are 
singularly Roman. Discussions in Roman history as to the ratios 
of the precious metals, and the endless assertions that the disturb- 
ance of the stability of those ratios was due to the appreciation of 
gold on the one hand or to the decline in value of silver on the 
other, sound tiresomely like the struggle of western Congressmen 
and " the Scholar in Politics " here and to-day. Monopoly and 
administrative reform brought about party changes then as now. 
In short, to no people or art, to no system of public monuments, to 
no canons of taste or crystallization of styles, can we turn and find 
ourselves less strangers than among Roman works. There alone 
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are monuments adequate to express our thoughts, splendid enough 
to reach our ideals. 

Grant himself was not far removed from the type of the great 
Boman captain. Simple and direct, uncomplicated by the high- 
strung self-consciousness of the present age, of a singularly objec- 
tive mind, free from the versatile intellectuality of the men who are 
governing and controlling Europe to-day, he went to his battles 
and conquests with the absorbed directness of a soldier of the sec- 
ond century. 

What, then, could be more fitting for the plain, material, 
American people to erect to this large-minded, but simple-minded 
hero, than the sort of monument which the Eomans reared to 
their great dead ? 

The designer of the Memorial, if he be a true architect, will 
find himself confronted with a sufficiently noble task, and he will 
derive additional inspiration from the chosen site on Riverside 
Drive. He will be building for thousands of years on a great 
spot. Soon the rising tide of houses will pour in a broad ad- 
vancing wave over the whole island, and the Drive will be one of 
the finest civic displays in the world. 

The monument will have the good fortune of being visible 
and approachable from all sides, and no design will be fitting 
which does not oppose to all views fronts of equal value. This 
would seem to exclude a triumphal arch, either colossal like the 
Arc de l'Etoile, or in the more modest but equally effective pro- 
portions of that of Constantine, which, if placed with the axis 
of its opening to the drive, would be fine and noble from the north 
or south, but poor and meaningless from the east and from the 
river. 

A column like that of Trajan offers a certain probable artistic 
safety, as the scope for degrading and disgracing design is reduced 
almost to the minimum; but no column possesses a shadow of 
the grandeur of a great round building. 

Perfect unity and the equal grandeur from all axes of view 
is only attainable by a round structure, for even a pyramid, other- 
wise symmetrical, is singularly changed in its perspective as the 
light and shadow follow one another from face to face. 

The present Castle of San Angelo, which is the tomb of Hadrian, 
and was designed by that imperial architect for his own mausoleum, 
is an instance of the air of power and indestructibleness which 
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a broad, low, cylindrical structure possesses. Instances of similar 
round Roman tombs, tbough usually in hopeless ruin, are abundant 
enough. Whenever one sees these great stone drums, whether pro- 
jected against a lighted sky, or with the dark girdling graduation of 
a day-time shadow, or burning in the east under attack of the level 
spears of the setting sun, they are eloquent of strength, sublime 
simplicity, and all but eternal permanence. 

Hadrian's tomb was once splendid with incrusting marble, rich 
with circling column and statue, and graceful with its great bronze 
fir-cone, towering aloft against the purple darkness of the Eoman 
sky; yet after sixteen hundred years of fierce vicissitudes, with its 
statues trampled under Gothic feet, its marbles flung down and 
broken, it stands a mere naked drum of masonry, yet one of the 
grand structures of the world. 

Round Roman forms have the unique merit of concentrating 
all their effects in one single idea: the eye and the memory hold but 
one impression. Within the limits of the circular plan is room 
for abundant choice of style. Classic temples like that of Hercules 
(the so-called Vesta) in Rome, or the richer fragment at Tivoli, 
offer a type of the Greco-Roman structure capable of the acme of 
marble beauty, but unfit, by reason of the extinction of the classic 
spirit, for present use. 

The great solid cylinders, like Hadrian's tomb, make attainable 
the highest expression of dignity and permanence, and are adapted 
to abundant sculptural adornment. Yet even this type, with all its 
grandeur, is associated with a mode of structure which has been 
outgrown by the mechanical advances of modern civilization. This 
is still the age of bricks, but is also the day of Bessemer beams and 
of glass. So, while the ideas and forms of imperial monuments 
seem most fitting and available for us, the technical advantages 
of modern architectural engineering ought not to be sacrificed to 
any archaeological servility of treatment. 

Fortunately there exists the Romanesque style of architecture, 
which is not only a lineal descendant of the pure Roman style, but 
admirably adapted to the modernization of the great Roman 
forms. There is nothing in the round Roman motive which is not 
directly and readily expressible by the Romanesque, nor is their 
any wealth of decoration beyond its resources. It welcomes iron 
and glass, it is capable of large, massive surfaces of unbroken ma- 
sonry, and permits the abundant admission of window openings. 
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It covers at once the antique and the modern. It possesses all that 
is grandest in the Eoman combination of wall and arch and pier, 
and inherits an abundant wealth of ornament which came down 
the full, yet turbid stream of oriental imagination and was filtered 
through the clarifying intelligence of the Byzantine Greeks. 

What therefore seems to the writer the most fitting tribute of 
the American people, and the grandest possible monument for Gen- 
eral Grant, is a round Roman tomb of noble dimensions treated as 
to its details in Romanesque style. 



